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in that after the action is completed, the reversion to the normal state in 
the former is more perfect, which renders the organism ready at once 
for a fresh corrective adaptation, should the need arise. This definition 
becomes at once a contribution, as the outline of an adequate description 
of regulatory behavior is suggested which involves no super-organic terms. 

The experiments cited in this paper were made upon Paramecium to 
determine the character of the modifiability of action when recurring 
stimuli of the same kind were given. They fall into three groups: (1) 
Those in which the animal was stimulated by touch (the meniscus of a 
capillary tube), the conditions being such that it could react in but two 
ways in order to escape. (2) Those in which the animal was stimulated 
by change in temperature. (3) Those in which the animal was fre- 
quently made to experience two conditions, which at first occurred simul- 
taneously, and later made to experience one alone, any difference being 
noted between the reactions to the first and the second conditions. 

These experiments seem to have been performed with great care and 
accuracy. In the first experiment the animal was placed in a capillary 
tube of a bore less than the length of the Paramecium and greater than 
its width. In time the animal acquires the ability to twist around and 
to reverse its direction in the tube. This aptitude, under optimum con- 
ditions, progresses until the Paramecium may reduce the time for making 
the turn from four or five minutes to a couple of seconds. The second 
and third groups of experiments, which were performed as a test for 
associative memory, gave entirely negative results. 

In conclusion the author says : " Paramecium is educable in that its 
behavior may be modified to show the results of practise, both in a reduc- 
tion of the time involved in performing a movement and in the increase 
in suitability of the movement to accomplish the appropriate result. 
In so far as the above tests apply, there is no evidence of associative 
memory in Paramecium. The reversing movement above described is in 
the nature of a positive reaction." 

Elmer E. Jones. 
Indiana University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



The following obituary notice of James Hutchinson Stirling is from 
The London Times: " Serious students of philosophy and the philosoph- 
ical aspects of theology will learn with regret of the death from acute 
pneumonia of the veteran metaphysician Dr. James Hutchinson Stirling, 
which occurred at his residence at Trinity, near Edinburgh yesterday 
morning. He had been in failing health for some time, but his mind 
remained clear to the end. About six weeks ago he was visited by 
Emeritus-Professor Campbell Fraser, who is now in his ninetieth year. 
Born in Glasgow on June 22, 1820, he began to attend the winter classes 
at Glasgow University in 1833, and completed the course in arts and medi- 
cine in 1842, in which year he became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. He early showed a remarkable aptitude for logical 
and metaphysical inquiries, and in 1838, at the suggestion of the moral 
philosophy professor, Dr. Fleming, made trial of his critical powers by a 
thesis in examination of St. Anselm's a priori argument for theism, which 
he had then no hesitation in pronouncing a mere sophism, though he lived 
to regard it as ' the first word of modern philosophy.' He also distin- 
guished himself in chemistry and dabbled in literature. In 1842 he sent 
one of his poems to Carlyle, who dipped into it here and there, pronounced 
it unpublishable, and advised him to stick to medicine. For some years he 
followed the advice, settling in 1843 at Hirwain, Glamorganshire, whence 
he removed to Glyn Neath, in the same county. Meanwhile he contributed 
a few trifles in prose and verse to Douglas Jerrold's Magazine, Leigh 
Hunt's Journal, and other periodicals. These fugitive pieces, which attest 
the soundness of Carlyle's judgment, appeared in collective form, with an 



